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One  generation  passeth  away ,  and  another  generation 
cometh:  but  the  earth  abideth  for  ever. 

Ecclesiastes  I.  4. 


The  Record .  .  . 


This  record  of  my  father  and  mother  is  written  to  per¬ 
petuate  their  memory  and  that  of  some  of  their  fore¬ 
bears  with  the  hope  that  it  may  help  their  descendants  to 
understand  who  they  are  and,  in  some  measure,  why  they 
are  as  they  are. 

Although  this  is  primarily  a  description  of  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  that  I  have  known  I  will  add  some  back¬ 
ground  history  since  our  more  remote  as  well  as  our  more 
immediate  forebears  have  no  doubt  played  a  role  in  shaping 
our  own  characters  and  thus  have  influenced  our  destinies. 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the  factors  that  influence 
an  individual’s  development  are  in  part  hereditary  and  in 
part  environmental.  As  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  put 
it  “we  are  omnibuses  in  which  our  ancestors  ride”  and  I 
would  add  that  we  are  automobiles  in  which  safe  and  whole¬ 
some  travel  is  not  dependent  on  ourselves  alone  but  on 
those  who  travel  likewise.  In  other  words  family  and  home 
surroundings  as  well  as  heredity  play  an  important  role  in 
our  development  particularly  in  infancy  and  in  early  child¬ 
hood. 

This  record  will  begin  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
family  and  the  home. 


The  Family  .  .  . 

Samuel  G.  Dunham  was  born  in  Hartford,  December 
io,  1849  and  Alice  Collins  was  born  in  Hartford,  May 
19,  1853.  They  were  married  in  Hartford,  April  28,  1881 
and,  in  the  course  of  14  years,  had  six  children.  Below  are 
listed  the  first,  second,  and  third  generations  of  their  de¬ 
scendants. 

The  children  .  .  . 

Ethel  Collins,  born  March  12, 1883 
Alice  Elizabeth,  born  November  iy,  1884 
Sarah  Root,  born  October  26 ,  i88y 
Frances  Collins,  born  August  21, 18 go 
Austin,  born  February  27, 1893 
Beatrice  Lyman,  born  February  g,  i8gy 

The  grandchildren  .  .  . 

Sarah  Root  Dunham  married  John  Carter  Rowley, 
M.D.,  October  11,  1913. 

Their  children: 

John  Carter,  Jr.,  born  March  18,  igiy 
Alice  Dunham,  born  March  23 ,  igiy 
Samuel  Dunham,  born  Jm%'2I,  ig20 
Sarah  Root,  born  June' 15,  ig22 
Ethel  Dunham,  born  January  14 ,  ig2j 
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Frances  Collins  Dunham1  married  Stillman  Foote 
Westbrook,2  May  16, 1917. 

Their  children: 

Stillman  Foote,  Jr.,  born  February  9, 1920 
George  Dunham,  born  August  26, 1926 
Austin  Dunham  married  Ellen  Douglas  Lloyd,  October 
18,  1924.3 

Their  children: 

Samuel  Gurley,  ii,  born  February  14, 1926 
Eleanor  Lloyd,  born  November  11, 1931 
Beatrice  Lyman  Dunham  married  James  Barnett  Slim- 
mon,  May  29,  1920. 

Their  children: 

Eleanor  Dunham,  born  August  4, 1921 
Robert  Douglas,  born  March  24, 1924 
James  Barnett,  Jr.,  born  January  18, 192J 


The  great-grandchildren  .  .  . 

John  Carter  Rowley,  Jr.  married  Joy  Foster,  November 
21,  1942.4 

Their  children: 

John  Carter,  hi,  born  October  26, 1944 
Katharine  McNeely,  born  June  9, 194J 
Karen  Rowley,  born  August  28, 1930 

1  Died  June  8,  1944. 

2  Died  April  28,  1943. 

3  Divorced. 

4  Divorce  pending. 
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Alice  Dunham  Rowley  married  Timothy  Cheney,  Au¬ 
gust  14,  1941. 

Their  children: 

Sarah  Dunham,  born  June  18, 1942 
Alice  Bunce,  born  July  28, 1944 
Mary  Bushnell,  born  April  29 , 1948 
Timothy  Dexter,  born  May  22 , 1950 
Samuel  Dunham  Rowley,  M.D.  married  Jane  Austin, 
December  11,  1943. 

Their  children: 

Samuel  Dunham,  Jr.,  born  September  10, 1945 
Sharon,  born  October  18 , 1946 
Peter  Alexander,  born  May  10, 1949 
FredericJLFleming,  born  May  12, 1952 
Mark  Austin,  born  October  24 ,  1933 
Ethel  Dunham  Rowley  married  David  Cushman 
Twichell,  June  26,  1948. 

Their  children: 

Joseph  Hooker,  born  July  5, 1949 
3  I  tT  ^  j  David  Cushman,  Jr.,  born  September  2 , 1950 

iO&tL.y-*-  Elizabeth  Dunham,  born  July  30, 1933  ^ ^ 

3r  nxA  Stillman  F.  Westbrook,  Jr.  married  El^sn^  Eugenia 
Hill,  October  2,  1948. 

Their  children: 

Stillman  Foote,  iii,  born  October  7, 1949 
Ellen  Eugenia,  born  March  1, 1932 
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George  Dunham  Westbrook  married  Frances  Porter 
Farnsworth,  August  7,  1948. 

Their  child: 

Terry  Collins,  born  June  16, 1933 
Samuel  G.  Dunham,  ii,  married  Nancy  Mayo,  June  20, 

1947- 

Their  children: 

Samuel  Gurley,  iii,  born  November  n,  1930 
Edward  Lloyd,  born  July  7, 1933 
Eleanor  Lloyd  Dunham  married  Stockton  A.  Andrews, 
November  28, 1953. 

Their  child: 

Ellen  Douglas,  born  May  8, 1933 
Eleanor  Dunham  Slimmon  married  Frank  Willis  Gadd, 
February  7, 1948. 

Their  children: 

Emily  Barnett,  born  April  3, 1949 
Carol  Pattison,  born  July  11, 1930 
Frances  Dunham,  born  February  19, 1932 
Robert  Douglas  Slimmon  married  Eleanor  Terry 
Farnsworth,  September  27,  1947. 

Their  children: 

Robert  Farnsworth,  born  April  3, 1949 
Betsey  Dunham,  born  November  16, 1931 
James  Barnett  Slimmon,  Jr.  married  Julie  Ann  Hovey, 
May  8,  1954. 
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Our  Parents  .  .  . 


I  shall  not  attempt  to  characterize  my  father  and 
mother  because  each  of  my  sisters  and  my  brother  would 
have  their  personal  and  somewhat  different  description  to 
offer.  I  will,  however,  try  to  show  in  a  general  way  how 
their  personalities  affected  the  home  atmosphere. 

Father  was  interested  in  people  and  readily  adapted 
himself  to  the  young  as  well  as  to  his  contemporaries. 
Mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  shy,  retiring,  and  gentle. 

In  the  first  place  they  gave  us  a  sense  of  security  for 
they  seldom  left  home  and  then  only  briefly.  Mealtime, 
from  which  our  parents  were  seldom  absent,  was  a  social 
time,  with  freedom  for  give  and  take,  recounting  of  ex¬ 
periences  and  expression  of  opinions.  Both  father  and 
mother  enjoyed  the  society  of  their  children.  We  were 
taught  manners  by  example  as  well  as  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong.  Punishment  for  misdemeanors  was 
rare  and  mild. 

Both  father  and  mother  took  an  interest  in  our  achieve¬ 
ments  in  school  and  at  play.  In  some  way  they  maintained 
an  attitude  toward  us  that  never  developed  jealousies. 

I  never  heard  my  father  or  mother  speak  angrily  to 
each  other  and  although  we  children  had  plenty  of  minor 
quarrels,  no  serious  ones  occurred  nor  have  they  occurred 
to  this  day. 

Mother  and  father  had  a  mutual  interest  in  art.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  the  works  of  Connecticut  artists  such  as  Bunce, 
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Tryon,  Wentworth,  Flagg  (who  painted  grandfather’s  por¬ 
trait)  and  other  later  artists  hung  in  our  home. 

In  addition,  mother  had  a  personal  interest  in  paint¬ 
ing,  developed  in  her  childhood,  but  interrupted  during  the 
time  her  children  needed  her  attention.  Later  she  took  art 
lessons  and  painted  many  landscapes,  decorated  tiles  and 
did  some  miniatures  also. 

Father  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  life  of  Hart¬ 
ford.  As  a  young  man  he  worked  for  a  time  for  a  merchan¬ 
dising  firm,  then  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Austin 
Dunham  and  Sons,  wool  merchants,  and  later,  the  head  of 
the  Dunham  [woolen]  Mills  in  Naugatuck,  Connecticut. 

In  1879  he  became  a  director  of  the  Aitna  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  and  served  in  this  capacity  until  his  death, 
a  period  of  nearly  55  years.  He  was  appointed  a  director 
of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  in  1885,  the  Phoenix  Bank  in 
1877,  and  in  that  year  succeeded  his  father  as  a  director  of 
the  Security  Trust  Company  (now  the  Hartford  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Company).  In  1894  he  was  appointed  a 
Trustee  of  the  Society  for  Savings. 

In  addition  he  was  a  Trustee  of  the  following  business 
firms — Smyth  Manufacturing  Company,  Taylor  and  Fenn 
Company  and  the  Connecticut  Power  Company.  He  was 
also  for  a  time  Vice-President  of  the  Hartford  Street  Rail¬ 
way  Company. 

In  1900  he  began  his  long  association  with  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Electric  Light  Company,  first  as  a  director,  then  as 
Vice-President  and,  in  1912,  as  President,  succeeding  his 
brother,  A.  C.  Dunham.  After  14  years  of  active  service  in 


this  company  he  resigned  the  presidency  in  1924  and  then 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  until  his  death. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted,  June  26,  1934, 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Company  after  his  death: 

The  Directors  of  the  Hartford  Electric  Light  Company 
feel  a  profound  sorrow  in  the  death  on  June  15,  1934  of 
Samuel  G.  Dunham,  its  Chairman,  who  has  served  this 
corporation  faithfully  and  zealously  in  various  official  capaci¬ 
ties  since  1900. 

We  honored  Mr.  Dunham  for  his  integrity,  sincerity  and 
sound  business  judgment,  as  well  as  for  his  understanding 
of  financial  conditions  and  forces,  but  above  all  we  es¬ 
teemed  him  for  his  qualities  as  a  man,  his  patience,  gen¬ 
erosity  and  kindliness  of  spirit,  and  for  his  uniform  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Profoundly  aware  of  the  loss  sustained,  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Hartford  Electric  Light  Company  hereby 
expresses  its  deep  and  sincere  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Mr. 
Dunham  and  its  sympathy  for  his  family,  and  directs  that 
this  resolution  be  spread  upon  its  records  and  conveyed  to 
the  family  of  Mr.  Dunham. 
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Our  Home  .  .  . 


My  father  built  our  home  (1030  Asylum  Avenue) 
nearby  my  mother’s  home  (1054  Asylum  Avenue).  The 
house  was  built  of  red  brick  with  gables.  On  the  first  floor 
the  front  door  opened  into  a  sizeable  hall  with  the  living 
room  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  a  library  and  a  dining 
room  and,  in  the  rear,  the  kitchen,  pantry  and  laundry.  Up¬ 
stairs  there  were  three  large  bedrooms,  each  with  its  fire¬ 
place,  father’s  dressing  room  and  a  bathroom.  We  were  all 
born  in  this  house  and,  as  the  number  of  children  increased 
an  ell  was  added  to  provide  three  extra  rooms  and  a  bath¬ 
room  and  later  the  third  floor  was  altered  and  used  for 
sleeping  purposes.  Thus,  with  the  family,  a  cook,  a  waitress 
and  a  nurse  the  population  of  the  home  at  its  peak  was  1 1 
persons. 

Both  my  father  and  my  mother  were  sensitive  to  their 
surroundings  and  in  the  course  of  the  years  oriental  rugs, 
hangings,  and  antique  as  well  as  modern  furniture  were  in¬ 
herited  or  acquired.  There  were  many  books,  standard 
works,  ready  at  hand — Thackeray — my  mother’s  particular 
favorite — Dickens,  Scott  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  history  and 
works  of  fiction. 

The  “parlor”  was  a  living  room.  Mother  always  sat  in 
a  rocking  chair  by  a  table,  on  the  other  side  of  which  father 
sat  in  an  upholstered  chair.  We  gathered  here  after  supper, 
but  when  school  age  was  reached  we  retired  to  the  library 
or  upstairs  to  study.  When  my  sisters  and  my  brother  mar- 
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ried  they  always  came  in  for  a  family  gathering  in  this  room 
on  Sunday  after  dinner. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  we  went  to  the  Prospect  Street 
house  to  dine  with  the  Dunham  Aunts  and  Uncle  Cornelius 
in  the  early  days  but  as  the  “children”  married  and  had 
children  we  celebrated  the  day  at  1030.  Christmas  was  al¬ 
ways  a  home  day. 
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OUR  HOME  (1O3O  ASYLUM  AVENUE 


The  ff Place ”  .  . 


This  area  on  which  we  and  our  cousins  lived  and 
played  is  shown  in  the  drawing  on  page  16.  When  grand¬ 
father  Collins  bought  the  property  on  which  he  built  his 
home  (1054  Asylum  Avenue),  it  was  a  wooded,  swampy 
area  and  considered  to  be  “in  the  country.”  He  had,  at  that 
time,  retired  from  business  and  devoted  himself  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  land,  draining  it  and  planting  a  variety  of  trees, 
many  of  which  were  there  when  we  were  children  and 
some  of  which  are  still  standing.  The  boundaries  of  this 
property  were  described  in  the  inventory  of  my  mother’s 
estate  as  follows: 

Northerly  by  land  of  Caroline  Collins  Page,  and  by  Col¬ 
lins  Street,  partly  by  each ;  Easterly  by  land  of  Atwood 
Collins,  by  land  of  Henrietta  Collins  Howe  Scott,  by  land 
of  Marjorie  Frances  Howe  Hazen,  partly  by  each;  Southerly 
by  Asylum  Avenue;  Westerly  by  Woodland  Street  and  by 
land  of  Caroline  Collins  Page,  and  by  land  of  Charlotte  J. 
Hilly  er  (Mrs.  Drayton  Hilly er),  by  land  formerly  of  James 
/.  Goodwin  [ lived  on  by  Bishop  Brewster  and  his  family ], 
by  land  formerly  of  Eugene  L.  Cushman,  and  by  land 
formerly  of  Charles  /.  Cole  partly  by  each. 

The  original  property  of  my  grandfather  was  much 
more  extensive.  It  included  all  the  land  bounded  by  Col¬ 
lins  and  Woodland  Streets  and  Asylum  Avenue  up  to  the 
eastern  boundary  owned  by  Erastus  Collins,  his  brother, 
whose  children  Atwood  Collins,  Henrietta  Collins  Howe 
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and  William  E.  Collins  inherited  it.  My  grandfather  owned 
in  addition  a  block  of  land  across  Collins  Street  and  another 
tract  on  the  West  side  of  Woodland  Street  north  of  the 
Goodwin  property.  These  tracts  were  sold  long  before  I 
was  born. 

I  have  drawn  a  chart  to  show  the  “place”  as  I  remem¬ 
ber  it. 

The  original  Collins  home  where  my  aunts  lived  stood 
well  back  from  Asylum  Avenue  with  a  grove  on  the  Asylum 
Avenue — Woodland  Street  corner.  East  of  this  was  our 
home.  The  driveway  from  Asylum  Avenue  extended 
through  to  Collins  Street  past  the  barn  on  the  left  with 
orchards  and  vegetable  gardens  behind  the  barn  and  tool 
shed.  Along  the  drive  from  the  barn  to  Collins  Street  there 
was  a  row  of  grapevines  to  the  left  and  on  the  right,  behind 
the  vegetable  garden,  was  a  pond  and  back  of  this  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  house  at  the  Collins  Street  entrance. 

When  I  was  a  child  there  was  a  large  field  of  corn  be¬ 
hind  our  house.  Later,  mother  realized  her  dream  of  a 
flower  garden  in  place  of  the  cornfield.  A  landscape  gar¬ 
dener  planned  the  garden  with  a  central  fountain.  This 
area  formed  a  family  gathering  place  on  sunny  days  and 
holidays.  Here  I  learned  from  Michael  how  to  plant  seed¬ 
lings  and  how  to  care  for  them,  procedures  in  which  I  am 
interested  to  this  day. 

No  picture  of  the  place  is  complete  without  including 
our  gardener,  Michael  Relihan.  He  came  from  Ireland 
when  a  boy  and  worked  for  our  family  until  his  final  ill¬ 
ness,  a  period  of  50  years  or  more.  He  had  perfect  devotion 
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to  the  family,  great  tact  and  good  nature  and  pride  in  the 
“place”  which  he  considered  the  most  perfect  one  in  the 
city.  I  can  see  him  now,  dressed  in  his  “Sunday  best”  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  Avenue  surveying  his  domain.  I  can 
hear  him  shaking  down  the  coal  furnace  in  the  dark  morn¬ 
ing  hours  of  winter  and  again  at  night.  He  always  came  into 
the  house  as  we  were  finishing  breakfast  to  discuss  the 
weather  and  in  the  spring  to  bring  my  mother  the  first 
garden  flowers.  He  was  a  friend  to  young  and  old  at  all 
times.  jy H,  ^  2-° 

When  I  was  a  child  the  Aunts  had  a  horse,  a  cow  and 
pigs.  I  frequently  went  “buggy  riding”  with  my  aunts  and 
later,  when  I  learned  to  drive,  Michael  and  I  put  “Betty 
horse”  through  paces  never  attained  under  Aunt  Sankey’s 
driving.  Every  fall,  a  pig  was  slaughtered,  and  I  attended 
the  quartering  during  which  the  demonstration  of  the  pig’s 
anatomy  aroused  my  keen  interest. 

The  changes  that  took  place  during  the  years  tended 
to  increase  the  solidity  of  the  family.  As  my  sisters  married 
they  and  their  husbands  and  children  gravitated  back  to 
the  old  “Place.”  Following  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Col¬ 
lins  aunts  the  house  was  occupied  by  our  cousin  Arthur 
Collins  and  his  family  for  several  years.  Then  the  West¬ 
brooks  took  over  and  remodelled  the  house.  The  barn  was 
torn  down  at  the  time  the  Rowleys  built  their  house  and 
about  the  same  time  the  Slimmons  built  theirs  near  the  Col¬ 
lins  Street  entrance.  (See  plan,  p.  16.) 

As  the  years  passed  the  character  of  the  neighborhood 
changed  with  the  movement  of  the  city  westward  and  the 
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migration  of  homes  toward  West  Hartford  took  place.  In 
addition,  the  second  generation  grew  up,  married  and 
moved  to  their  own  homes.  In  1937,  an  offer  to  buy  the 
whole  square  was  made  by  the  National  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  The  place  was  sold  December  28,  1939  and  the 
four  family  homes,  the  Dunhams,  the  Westbrooks,  the 
Rowleys  and  the  Slimmons  were  torn  down  as  well  as  the 
homes  of  our  cousins.  The  Insurance  Company  building 
stands  facing  Asylum  Avenue  with  many  of  the  trees 
planted  by  my  grandfather  still  standing. 
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The  Dunham  Aunts  and 
Uncle  Cornelius  .  .  . 


In  my  childhood  mother  took  us  nearly  every  Sunday 
to  call  on  the  Dunham  aunts  in  the  old  homestead  on  Pros¬ 
pect  Street.  (See  p.  26.) 

Aunt  Sally,  in  her  latter  years,  was  a  semi-invalid  due 
to  blindness  from  cataracts.  She  received  us  in  state — seated 
in  an  upholstered  chair  in  the  living  room,  with  a  “Paisley 
shawl”  over  her  knees  and  around  her  neck  a  “boa.”  She 
had  a  keen  mind  and  a  good  sense  of  humor  but  not  great 
tact  particularly  about  Christmas  presents  which  never 
seemed  to  suit  her.  A  neighbor  of  the  Dunhams  who  lived 
on  Prospect  Street  in  the  1880’s  says,  “Miss  Sarah  Dunham 
was  our  most  queenly  neighbor  with  her  stately  bearing 
and  handsome  clothes.” 

Aunt  Kitty  was  also  an  invalid  due  to  heart  disease. 
She  lived  upstairs  in  a  large  bedroom  with  a  four-poster  bed, 
set  in  an  alcove.  She  also  received  us  sitting  in  a  chair.  She 
had  curly  hair,  pink  cheeks  and  a  ready  smile  and  created 
a  less  formal  atmosphere  than  did  Aunt  Sally. 

In  their  younger  days  the  Aunts  travelled  extensively 
in  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  Aunt  Kitty  took  a  trip  up 
the  Nile  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Both 
of  the  Aunts  brought  back  rugs  and  embroideries  from  the 
East  and  furniture  from  Italy  which  ornamented  their 
home.  After  their  death  many  of  the  things  were  transferred 
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to  our  home.  The  Italian  chair  in  which  Aunt  Sally’s  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken  stood  later  in  our  front  hall  at  1030. 

Uncle  Cornelius  was  occasionally  present  at  these  Sun¬ 
day  visits  to  Prospect  Street  but  we  knew  him  better  than 
his  sisters  for  he  was  a  frequent  Sunday  evening  visitor  in 
our  home.  At  these  times  he  reminisced  about  his  travels 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  and  about  early  days  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  He  entertained  us  with  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  from  the  poets,  special  favorites  being  James 
Russell  Lowell  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  The  Reminis - 
censes  of  A.  C.  Dunham  were  published  in  a  series  during 
1912  and  1913  in  the  Hartford  Courant  and  later  in  a  book,5 
to  which  I  refer  the  reader  for  further  details  of  his  varied 
and  interesting  life. 

Uncle  Cornelius,  although  essentially  a  scholar  and 
an  inventor,  played  an  active  role  in  the  business  life  of 
Hartford.  He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Austin  Dunham 
and  Sons,  was  responsible  for  bringing  from  France  and 
establishing  the  first  French  worsted  mill  in  this  country, 
acquired  the  charter  and  organized  the  Hartford  Electric 
Light  Company  and  became  the  first  president,  and  was  a 
director  of  the  board  of  several  banks.  His  main  interest, 
however,  was  the  development  of  new  ideas  in  industry 
rather  than  their  financial  side. 

He  took  me  on  my  first  trip  to  Europe  in  1903  and  my 
sister  Alice  Elizabeth  and  I  made  another  trip  with  him  a 
few  years  later. 

5  Reminiscences  of  Austin  C.  Dunham  published  by  Case,  Lockwood  and 
Brainard. 
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MARY  ELIZABETH  DUNHAM 


AUSTIN  CORNELIUS  DUNHAM 


MICHAEL  IN  THE  GARDEN 

^  n  a2- 


To  Aunt  Sally,  Aunt  Kitty  and  Uncle  Cornelius  we 
owe  the  Keene  Valley  tradition.  The  “Plateau”  and  the 
little  gray  cottage  were  purchased  in  the  1870’s.  The 
aunts  lived  in  the  Gray  Cottage  shared  for  several  years 
with  their  friends,  the  Misses  Sophie  and  Libby  Hamersley. 
Uncle  Cornelius  built  the  Red  (now  Green)  Cottage  next 
door  and  shared  it  with  his  friends,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell 
and  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  The  Plateau  is  the  scene  of 
one  of  Mr.  Warner’s  humorous  stories,  How  I  Killed  A 
Bear  (1877).  Many  friends  and  relatives  of  the  Dunhams 
have  enjoyed  and  still  enjoy  holidays  on  the  “Dunham  Plat¬ 
ter,”  as  the  natives  called  it. 
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The  Collins  Aunts  .  .  . 

The  Collins  Aunts  lived  next  door  to  us  in  the  house 
built  by  their  father,  my  grandfather,  a  photograph  of  which 
is  included  here. 

Aunt  Sankey  (Frances  Collins  Palmer)  and  Aunt  Nel¬ 
lie  (Ellen  Collins)  were  a  part  of  our  daily  lives,  and  we 
ran  in  and  out  of  their  house  just  as  we  did  at  home. 

Aunt  Sankey  took  a  great  interest  in  community  life. 
She  was  an  active  board  member  of  the  Union  for  Home 
Work,  a  welfare  organization,  and  the  Home  for  Blind 
Children.  Every  Saturday,  during  the  winter,  she  conducted 
a  working  group  in  her  home  at  which  we  and  all  the  young 
cousins,  boys  and  girls,  made  articles  which  were  sold  at  a 
fair  held  on  her  front  lawn  in  the  spring.  The  proceeds 
went  to  the  Union  for  Home  Work.  This  workshop  was 
fun,  never  a  chore. 

Aunt  Sankey  always  played  Santa  Claus  at  Christmas 
time  and  showered  us  with  gifts  from  Aunt  Nellie  and  her¬ 
self. 

Aunt  Nellie  ran  the  “Place.”  The  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens  and  the  orchard  were  her  particular  interests.  She 
kept  an  eye  on  the  children  to  teach  them  to  respect  the 
gardens.  I  overheard  this  conversation: 

Michael:  The  glass  on  the  “cold  frame”  has  been 

broken,  Miss  Nellie. 

Aunt  Nellie:  Who  broke  it,  Michael  ? 

Michael:  I  dunno,  Miss  Nellie,  but  it  weren’t  our 

children. 
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We  liked  to  slide  down  the  sloping  roof  of  the  tool 
shed  which  was  obviously  hard  on  the  shingles  and  Aunt 
Nellie  disapproved.  On  these  occasions  Michael  would  warn 
us  of  her  approach,  “Look  out,  she’s  coming.”  All  slid  to 
the  ground  and  hid.  After  Aunt  Nellie  withdrew  to  the 
house  Michael  came  back  and  said,  “It’s  all  right  now,  she’s 
gone.”  Not  that  Aunt  Nellie  was  ever  cross  or  complained 
to  our  parents  and  from  her  photograph  you  can  see  that  she 
was  a  kind  and  gentle  aunt. 
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The  Great-Aunts  .  .  . 


When  I  was  a  child  the  great-aunts  Maria  (Collins) 
Strong  and  Mary  Collins  lived  in  the  house  on  Woodland 
Street  which  after  their  death  became  the  Pages’  home.  I 
remember  the  great-aunts  very  clearly.  We  held  them  in 
great  awe  and  respect  and  admired  their  elegance  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  manners.  Both  were  handsome,  Aunt  Maria 
gentle  and  attractive,  Aunt  Mary  more  austere.  Aunt 
Mary’s  great  interest  was  the  missionaries  who  went  out 
into  the  foreign  field  from  the  Hartford  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  She  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  many  of  them  and 
my  great  interest  became  the  collection  of  the  postage  stamps 
that  came  on  their  replies  to  Aunt  Mary.  We  had  to  be  on  our 
best  behavior  when  we  were  received  somewhat  formally  by 
these  aunts  and  were  asked  for  the  text  of  the  sermon  on  the 
previous  Sunday  which  was  always  embarrassing  to  me. 
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The  Cousins  .  .  . 
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We  have  a  great  many  cousins  but  I  will  mention  here 
only  those  who  were  our  neighbors  on  the  “Place.”  (See 
map,  p.  1 6.) 

Cousin  Atwood  Collins  and  Cousin  Mary  Brace  Col¬ 
lins  with  their  four  children  lived  in  the  old  homestead 
built  by  Erastus  Collins,  my  grandfather’s  brother.  Cousin 
Atwood’s  sister,  Henrietta,  married  Daniel  R.  Howe  and 
they  and  their  three  children  lived  next  door  to  Cousin  At¬ 
wood’s  house  and  be^gjjid  them  lived  William  E.  Collins 
and  his  wife  Era  Lee,  who  had  one  child. 

Thus  there  were  fourteen  cousins  living  on  the  place 
during  our  childhood  of  whom  I  was  the  oldest  and  my 
sister  Beatrice,  the  youngest — a  range  of  12  years  in  our 
ages. 

In  addition  children  in  the  neighborhood  joined  us  in 
play  and  we  were  fortunate  in  having  a  large  area  to  play 
in  and  a  varied  social  life,  all  in  our  own  neighborhood. 

Later  after  the  children  of  these  cousins  married  some 
of  them  settled  on  the  “Place”  as  shown  on  the  map,  page  16. 

After  the  death  of  our  great-aunts,  the  Pages  came  to 
live  in  their  house  on  Woodland  Street.  Cousin  Caroline 
Collins,  who  married  Dr.  Charles  W.  Page,  was  Cousin 
Atwood’s  sister.  They  had  three  children.  After  their  pa¬ 
rents’  death  one  of  their  sons  (Charles  W.,  Jr.)  and  his  wife 
and  their  four  children  lived  in  this  house. 
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The  Ancestors  .  .  . 

A  brief  summary  of  our  genealogy  from  the  time  that 
our  ancestors  came  from  England  to  the  United  States  and 
the  dates  of  their  migration  to  Connecticut  follows: 

On  the  Dunham  side  the  first  ancestor  of  which  there 
is  a  record  is  Sir  John  Dunham  who  was  born  at  Dunham 
on  the  Trent,  England,  in  1450.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Bowett  (1471)  and  died  November  9,  1524. 

The  first  of  the  descendants  of  Sir  John  Dunham  to 
come  to  the  United  States  was  John  Dunham,  born  in  1588. 
He  married  Abigail  Wood  (1619)  at  Scrooby,  Nottingham¬ 
shire,  England,  and  came  to  Plymouth,  Massachusetts  prior 
to  1632.  In  1633  he  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  under  Elder 
Brewster.  His  great-grandson,  Ebenezer,  born  in  1684,  was 
the  first  of  the  Dunhams  to  move  to  Connecticut,  settling 
in  Mansfield  in  1724. 

His  son,  our  grandfather,  Austin  Dunham,  was  born 
in  Mansfield  in  1807  in  the  brick  farmhouse  now  standing 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Mansfield  State  Training  School  and 
Hospital.  He  married  Martha  Root  and  they  lived  in  South 
Coventry,  moving  from  there  to  Hartford  in  1835.  About 
1849  Austin  Dunham  bought  the  Daniel  Wadsworth  house 
on  Prospect  Street  and  moved  there  with  his  family.  It  was 
in  this  house  that  my  father  was  born  and  in  which  his 
family  lived  until  the  last  member  died.  The  following  ac¬ 
count  then  appeared  in  the  Hartford  C  our  ant: 

The  death  of  Miss  Sarah  R.  Dunham  in  the  fine  old  Dun¬ 
ham  mansion  on  Prospect  Street  brings  to  an  end  the  history 
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MARTHA  ROOT  DUNHAM 


THE  DUNHAM  HOME 


of  the  house  itself,  which  has  so  long  been  a  center  of  Hart¬ 
ford  hospitality  and  the  scene  of  many  choice  social  gather¬ 
ings.  The  large  and  interesting  house  was  built  by  Daniel 
Wadsworth  as  a  home  for  his  daughter,  who  married  Na¬ 
thaniel  Terry. 

.  .  .  The  residence  was  purchased  from  the  Terrys  about 
1837  by  Dr.  Harry  Allen  Grant,  the  leading  physician  of 
this  vicinity  of  his  day.  Dr.  Grant  remained  in  Hartford  for 
about  a  dozen  years  and  then  sold  the  place  to  Mr.  Dun¬ 
ham  . . . 

Among  other  delightful  recollections  of  visitors  there  is 
that  of  the  Monday  lunches,  where  for  twenty-five  years, 
it  was  the  custom  for  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Twichell  to 
drop  in  for  their  noon  meal.  Colonel  Frank  Cheney  and 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  and  others  of  that  set  were  liable 
to  call  also.  This  began  when  Austin  Dunham,  the  elder, 
was  still  living,  and  was  maintained  by  A.  C.  Dunham  and 
his  sisters.  Many  large  and  elegant  entertainments  have 
been  had  under  that  roof,  and  the  full  history  of  the  place 
would  be  most  interesting. 

When  J.  P.  Morgan  began  buying  land  for  the  expansion 
of  the  Atheneum  he  purchased  the  Dunham  residence,  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  rear  of  the  Atheneum  and  he  provided  in  the 
purchase  that  the  building  should  stand  undisturbed  so 
long  as  either  of  the  Misses  Dunham  should  live  there.  This 
house  stands  between  the  Atheneum  building  and  Prospect 
Street  and  when  it  and  its  barn  are  taken  down  the  whole 
square  will  be  clear  except  for  Atheneum  buildings. 

.  .  .  Many  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
the  Dunham  home  are  quite  reconciled  to  see  the  building 
go  down;  it  is  a  better  ending  than  for  it  to  be  turned  to 
business  uses  or  made  over  to  flats  .  .  .  The  Dunham  house 
ends  when  the  Dunham  occupation  ends  .  .  . 
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My  father’s  parents  had  died  before  I  was  born.  Father 
referred  to  his  father  with  admiration  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
recall,  none  of  his  reminiscences  brought  to  my  mind  any 
picture  of  the  characteristics  of  either  of  his  parents.  A  por¬ 
trait  of  Grandfather  Dunham,  which  hung  until  recently 
in  the  Board  room  of  the  y£tna  Life  Insurance  Company,  is 
shown  here. 

Austin  Dunham  was  active  in  business.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wil  liman  tic  Thread  Company  (sold  in  the 
1880’s);  he  organized  the  firm  of  Austin  Dunham  and 
Sons,  wool  importers,  said  to  be  the  first  American  firm  to 
send  buyers  to  Australia;  and  was  head  of  the  Dunham 
Hosiery  Company  with  woolen  mills  in  Naugatuck,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

The  following  quotation  from  Uncle  Cornelius’  Remi¬ 
niscences  throws  light  on  the  way  in  which  business  was 
conducted  in  those  early  days: 

In  those  early  days  my  father  conducted  his  business  with 
New  York  by  going  to  New  Haven  in  the  stage  coach  over 
the  New  Haven  turnpike  which  was  owned  principally  by 
Congressman  Hillhouse.  The  toll-gates  were  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  and  it  took  one  day  to  reach  the  New  Haven  harbor 
where  my  father  boarded  a  sloop  which  occupied  anywhere 
from  two  to  four  days  in  getting  to  New  York.  My  father 
took  with  him  to  New  York  a  bolt  of  cotton  cloth  from 
which  as  a  sample  he  sold  the  product  of  his  looms,  or, 
after  he  had  sold  his  factory  and  come  to  Hartford,  bought 
cotton  for  his  customers. 

Grandfather  Dunham  was  on  the  first  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Phoenix  National  Bank,  and  a  director  of  the 
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United  States  Bank  and  Security  Trust  Company  [now  the 
Hartford  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company]  and  the 
Merchants  and  Mechanics  Bank  [later  the  First  National 
Bank]  chartered  in  1857.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  JE tna  Life  Insurance  Company  and  was  its  first  Vice- 
president.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Traveler’s  Insurance 
Company  and  the  fiEtna  (Fire)  Insurance  Company. 

Grandmother  Dunham  was  the  granddaughter  of 
Jesse  Root  whose  services  as  lawyer,  judge,  and  soldier  (he 
was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  George  Washington’s  army  in 
T777)  covered  nearly  60  years  of  the  early  history  of  Hart¬ 
ford  and  Connecticut.  My  grandmother  died  before  I  was 
born.  Her  photograph  is  included  here. 

Austin  Dunham  and  Martha  Root  Dunham  had  eight 
children: 

Austin  Cornelius  married  Lucy  Root. 

Their  children : 

Laura  married  D.  Newton  Barney  of  Farmington , 
Conn. 

George,  who  died  in  childhood. 

Martha,  who  lived  and  died  in  England. 

Sarah  Root  ( Aunt  Sally ). 

Mary  Elizabeth  ( Aunt  Kitty). 

George,  who  died  while  a  student  at  Yale. 

Charles,  who  died  in  his  youth. 

Edward. 

Samuel  Gurley  married  Alice  Collins,  April  28,  1881. 
The  children  of  Samuel  G.  Dunham  and  Alice  Collins 
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Dunham  and  their  descendants  are  listed  on  page  6  flf. 

On  the  Collins  side  we  are  descended  from  John  Col¬ 
lins  who  lived  in  London  and  in  Brampton,  Suffolk  County, 
England.  His  son,  John  Collins  and  his  wife  Susannah  came 
to  New  England  prior  to  1640  and  lived  in  Boston  and  later 
in  Braintree,  Massachusetts.  Their  son  John  was  born  in 
Boston  about  1640.  He  was  the  first  member  of  the  family 
to  come  to  Connecticut  and  was  a  founder  of  Guilford.  His 
son,  John,  was  born  at  Saybrook  in  1665  and  married  Ann 
Leete,  the  daughter  of  the  then  Governor  of  Connecticut. 
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graduated  from  Yale  College  and  became  pastor  of  a  church 
at  Lanesboro,  Massachusetts.  His  son  William  married  Ruth 
Cook  whose  son,  William,  married  Esther  Morris  on  Febru¬ 
ary  10,  1783,  at  Morris  Point  near  New  Haven.  Their  son 
Amos  Morris  Collins  and  Mary  Lyman  (married  April  30, 
1811)  were  our  great-grandparents. 

Our  grandfather,  William  Lyman  Collins,  was  the 
son  of  Amos  Morris  and  Mary  Lyman  Collins.  He  married 
Harriet  Pierson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Pierson  of  Orange, 

N.J.,  November  14, 1835. 

Their  children: 

Edward  Pierson,  born  1836,  died  at  4  years  5 
months. 

Mary  Lyman,  born  1838. 

Ellen,  born  1842. 

Frances,  born  1844,  married  Dr.  William  Palmer 
of  Cleveland ,  Ohio. 
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William  Pierson,  born  1848,  died  at  2  years  4 
months . 

Alice,  born  May  19, 1853 — married  Samuel  Gurley 
Dunham,  April  28,  1881. 

The  children  of  Alice  Collins  and  Samuel  G.  Dunham 
and  their  descendants  are  listed  on  page  6. 

My  mother’s  father  and  mother  died  during  her  child¬ 
hood.  Her  older  sisters  Aunt  Nellie  and  Aunt  Sankey  re¬ 
ferred  frequently  to  their  father  and  mother  whose  portraits 
hung  first  in  their  home  and,  after  their  death,  in  our  home. 

Aunt  Sankey  left  a  handwritten  memorandum,  pre¬ 
pared  after  her  father’s  death  in  1865,  which  gives  us  an 
idea  of  his  character  and  the  role  he  played  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Hartford: 

“William  Lyman  Collins  was  born  at  Blandford,  Febru¬ 
ary  10,  1812.  There  he  lived  until  1819  when  his  father, 
Amos  Morris  Collins  removed  to  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
there  establishing  the  firm  that  for  nearly  50  years  remained 
in  the  family.  For  about  35  years  Mr.  Collins  was  connected 
with  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  City  of  Hartford;  first 
with  A.  M.  Collins  and  Sons  and  later  (as  at  the  time  of 
his  death)  with  Collins  Brothers  and  Company.  This  firm 
was  known  throughout  the  country  as  among  the  most 
prudent  and  reliable  in  New  England.  So  much  confidence 
was  reposed  in  it  by  Christian  merchants  that  when,  soon 
after  the  [Civil]  war  broke  out,  when  banks  and  bankers 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  as  depositories  for  the 
safekeeping  of  money,  the  House  of  Collins  Brothers  and 
Co.  was  thronged  with  persons  asking  them  to  care  for 
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their  money,  without  interest  even  being  requested.  Their 
capital  was  their  integrity.  As  a  business  man,  Mr.  Collins 
was  eminently  successful,  and  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confi¬ 
dence  of  all.  He  was  for  years  a  director  in  the  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  a  director  of  the  Merchants  Insurance  Company,  a 
member  of  the  managing  Board  of  the  Retreat  [now  the 
Institute  of  Living],  and  was  for  a  long  time  connected  with 
the  Pratt  Street  Savings  Bank.  Bushnell  Park  was  one  of 
his  favorite  projects.  He  was  the  first  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  appointed  for  5  years,  and  re-elected  for  an¬ 
other  5  years  but  died  before  its  completion. 

“The  City  is  largely  indebted  to  his  refined  taste  and 
persevering  industry  for  the  plans  of  the  Park.  In  all  public 
improvements  he  always  took  a  deep  interest  and  aided 
them  liberally  with  his  time  and  his  means.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  projectors  of  the  horse  railroad  [street  cars]  and 
when  it  was  decided  to  build  it  here,  Mr.  Collins  was  in 
possession  of  facts  about  such  enterprises  in  other  cities 
which  were  of  much  value  in  carrying  out  plans  for  it.  In 
his  diary  of  December  1,  1862  he  writes — The  new  Horse 
Railroad  through  the  city  (a  project  that  my  exertion  last 
winter  and  spring  brought  into  working  order  on  an  old 
Charter  lay-out)  is  now  being  pressed  to  completion.  We 
are  anxious  to  have  the  branch  built  on  the  Hill  [Asylum 
Avenue]  this  fall.’ 

“The  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery  was  another  enterprise  in 
which  he  felt  a  deep  interest  and  he  was  one  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  when  it  was  started.  Indeed,  in  everything  which 
promised  to  add  to  the  beauty  or  the  wealth  and  growth 
of  Hartford  he  was  a  prominent  actor  indicating  constantly 
his  faith  by  his  works.  It  is  only  stating  a  fact  to  say  that 
for  a  number  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  gave  more  time 
to  public  improvement  and  enterprises  than  to  his  private 
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business  and,  that,  too,  without  the  slightest  reward  save 
in  the  satisfaction  it  afforded  him.  In  every  new  enterprise 
whether  of  a  moral  or  moneyed  character  he  was  beseiged 
to  become  a  manager  or  director  and  almost  invariably  de¬ 
clined  on  the  plea  he  already  filled  several  and  would  not 
lend  his  name  unless  he  could  pay  personal  attention  to  the 
stations  he  was  desired  to  fill.  Retiring  in  his  habits  and 
unostentatious  in  his  demeanor  he  was  yet  decided  in  his 
opinions,  and  seldom  at  fault.  He  delighted  in  liberal  works 
and  encouraged  all  deserving  charities.  In  public  matters 
he  was  a  pioneer.  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  wrote  that,  ‘The 
West  End  improvements  were  more  due  to  William  L.  Col¬ 
lins  than  to  any  other  citizen.  He  was  the  master  spirit  in 
laying  their  foundation.’ 

“He  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  establishing  the  Asylum 
Hill  Congregational  Church  although  he  did  not  live  to 
worship  within  the  halls  of  the  main  building. 

“Earnest  in  his  nature,  sincere  in  his  piety,  of  refined 
tastes  and  extensive  information,  and  incorruptible  integrity, 
the  City  in  his  death  on  November  15,  1865  lost  one  of  its 
most  enterprising  and  public  spirited  citizens.” 

Our  ancestral  “omnibus,”  in  addition  to  the  ancestors 
in  the  direct  line,  carries  a  heavy  load  as  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  married  and  their  wives  and  husbands 
added  their  respective  ancestors.  This  load  will  become 
heavier  and  heavier  as  the  generations  increase  with  the 
passage  of  the  years. 
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1  have  restricted  this  history  to  the  members  of 
the  Dunham  family  up  to  my  own  generation.  It  is 
my  hope  that  you  will  keep  the  record  up  to  date  and 
that  one  of  you  will  supplement  this  record.  For  this 
reason  you  will  find,  at  the  end  of  this  document, 
blan\  pages  for  notes  so  that  information  may  be 
compiled  and  the  record  continued  to  include  my 
generation  and  those  that  follow. 


Christmas,  1955 
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